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Poetry South 

POETRY SOUTH 

It is a truism that creative art from its very nature 
must be original, the peculiarly different and unexpected 
reaction of the artist to his environment. This is es- 
pecially true of poetry, the least concrete of the arts; and 
it is this very quality of unexpectedness in the poet, 
constituting as it does so much of the charm of poetry, 
that makes an attempt to forecast the reactions of any 
group or school of poets a task which calls for the prophetic 
rather than for the merely constructive critic. 

Nevertheless, poets as a rule are so profoundly affected 
by their environment that by understanding it, if we can- 
not precisely predict their reactions, we can at least say 
within limits what they will not write about, and perhaps 
even be able to forecast the general tendencies of a school 
or group in its day and place. If, in addition to the 
physical environment, we have also some grasp of the 
historical and ethnic background from which poets speak, 
some comprehension of the immediate social and local 
problems which surround them — in short, some knowledge 
of the poets themselves — we shall be able, to a large extent, 
to tell not only what subjects they will be most likely to 
select, but also, in a more limited sense, in what mood 
they will approach their theme; and from mood their style, 
for it is mood that dictates style. 

It is from this standpoint of physical and spiritual 
environment, from the historical background, and from 
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a survey of the tendencies evident in the verse being 
written by southern poets today, that this cursory presen- 
tation of the condition of poetry in the South is attempted. 
In so brief a space its statements must be rather general, 
with all the many exceptions implied. 

Despite some vigorous assertions to the contrary, it 
seems as if southern poetry were going to be decidedly 
regional in spirit, with a quick human appeal but strongly 
local in tone — poetry of and about places. Much of 
American verse is city poetry. It is the similarity of 
our city life perhaps which has given to a great deal of 
American verse a note of sameness that is too often mis- 
taken for a universal realistic appeal. The city, too, has 
given American poetry a tendency to mirror back the 
drab, and accentuated an almost morbid desire for self- 
expression which the crowd begets. There has been, to 
be sure, a gain in thought-content and sophistication, 
but the spontaneous and simple have been sacrificed, 
while the constant search for the "new" has brought 
about a ceaseless experiment with alien forms. It seems 
probable that poetry written from the South will be, in 
nearly all these respects, the opposite of what has rather 
arbitrarily been called "city-verse," for the South is still 
predominantly agricultural. Although industrialism, un- 
der the spur of northern capital, has ridden in ruthlessly 
here and there, the plantation of one kind or another is 
still the economic, vital unit; and it may be expected that 
when the plantation poet speaks, it will not be from the 
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necessity of introspectively asserting his existence as an 
individual apart from the crowd, but of objectively 
reflecting in simple measures the patriarchal life remnant 
about him. In this he will very likely be profoundly 
impressed by his sub-tropical or mountain landscapes, 
and reflect the spontaneously lyrical and primarily 
rhythmic melodies of the Negro. Indeed, the effect of 
the Negro on southern poetry demands a treatment by 
itself. 

It is significant that the syncopation of the Negro, 
which has found its way into "jazz" music and verse, 
has seldom been adopted by southern poets. This is 
partly due to a "subconscious-intellectual" color-line, for 
strong social and racial prejudices are carried over into 
art; but to a still greater extent the omission of "jazz" in 
southern poetry is due to the fact that the short, choppy 
effects of syncopated rhythms do not lend themselves to 
the intimate mood of memory and contemplation which 
the South has to express. Therefore, the more obvious 
employment of Negro rhythms, and the attempts to gain 
the ear by poems in unauthentic dialect must not be 
overestimated. Due credit must be given, however, to 
the Valentine Museum of Richmond for its publication 
of authentic Negro dialect-poetry, and its experiments 
in recording for phonographic reproduction the exact 
sound of the passing speech of the old Negro. Thomas 
Nelson Page of Virginia, Harry Stillwell Edwards and 
Joel Chandler Harris of Georgia, and Janie Screven Hey- 
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ward of the South Carolina coast country, together with 
a few others, are deserving of mention for having created 
literature which correctly records the Negro dialect of 
their own localities. 

The southern muse must be careful how she handles 
the tar-baby; but the weird, the bizarre and the gro- 
tesque in Negro life and story, and the tone of the 
"spiritual" will have to be reckoned with — indeed, they 
have already made themselves felt. With the Negro, 
poetry, music and the dance are still closely associated, 
as in all primitive races, and in the recognition and per- 
petuation of this condition lies a great opportunity for 
American art in the South. It is much to be desired 
that the southern group may recognize this immense fund 
of rich material for poetry which Negro music, legends and 
folk-lore hold in trust, and that the time may rapidly 
come when there will be Negro poets who can use ad- 
equately the artistic values inherent in their own race, 
and produce something worthy. Unfortunately Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar stands almost alone; his was a unique 
contribution to literature, as Tanner's has been to painting. 

The Negro, however, is not the only source of folk-lpre 
in the South. Even richer in poetic material is the lofty 
back-country of the Appalachians. The rush of Ameri- 
can civilization has thus far touched only the fringes of 
this rugged land. Today one may take a trail from one 
of the mountain towns, and by traveling horseback for 
fifty miles in from the railroad he will discover for him- 
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self an eighteenth-century pioneer settlement; provided 
he is not mistaken for a revenue officer, and his route 
subjected to an immediate change of destination. 

The mountains of the Carolinas and Kentucky were 
settled in the days of Daniel Boone and earlier by sturdy 
Scotch-Irish and English pioneers who built their isolated 
settlements behind the ramparts of rock. There, se- 
questered from the flow and change. of civilization, they 
have continued to live the life of the pioneer. There are 
certain remote districts in the Black and Great Smoky 
ranges where life has remained absolutely static for a 
century and a half. There it is still possible to hear old 
English ballads and folk-tales which passed from current 
use generations ago; and one still encounters Elizabethan 
words. Certainly nowhere else in the America of today 
can one find conditions so favorable to the development 
of genuine folk-expression; with the background of an 
old, but still remembered civilization, and an absolute 
isolation which encourages the crystallization, by word of 
mouth, of the idea into the story. 

The mountaineer responds but little to beauty. In his 
great tumble of hills, which contains forty-six peaks of 
over six thousand feet, including the highest point east 
of the Rocky Mountains, amid a flora that is bewildering 
in its pageantry of color, he is stubborn, vindictive in 
anger, elemental as a child in his amusements, shrewd, 
silent, and unerring in his estimate of the "furreners" 
he may chance to meet. It should be added here, by way 
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of extenuation, that the mountaineer is naturally on the 
defensive. Living as he does by a code of ethics and 
morals out of the past, he finds himself contending with 
the incursions of the present, and he knows instinctively 
that he is at a disadvantage. 

But it is among the mountain women that one finds 
the pathos and tragedy of these isolated people. Burden- 
bearers, tillers of the soil, the women are old at thirty. 
Their faces tell nothing of their thoughts, but there is 
always a characteristic quality to the speaking yoice: 
the tone is low, soft and drawling, invariably dropping 
to a lower key at the end of every remark, with an effect 
of hopelessness and infinite sadness. 

The only emotional outlet for the mountaineer is the 
religious revival, and the occasional neighborhood dance. 
To both of these forms of entertainment he responds with 
the greatest gusto, and the extreme revivalist sects, such 
as the "Holiness" and the "Holy Rollers," have made 
many profitable excursions into his fastnesses. But such 
outbursts can not long combat the native reticence of 
the people, and they soon become self-conscious and 
indifferent. 

In spite of the fact that the southern mountaineer is 
probably the most interesting and least known figure in 
our national life, it will be many years before he will 
write his own story, if ever. The lack of schools, and his 
rooted indifference to educational advantages, will keep 
him much as he is, but he should be transcribed through 
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the medium of some art before he passes; for there is 
nothing else quite like him'on the continent. 

The statement has been made earlier that southern 
poetry may be largely of and about places. If environ- 
ment is going to affect our southern poets, if they are 
going to be at all objective, this will necessarily follow, 
for there is no other portion of the country so districted — 
i. e., where sections differ so one from the other as in the 
South. To pass from the country of the mountain-whites 
to the Carolina Low Country, for example, is to pass 
from one world to another, one with a different fauna and 
flora and a different ethnic background. Here the poets 
may tell of the sea-islands, with tidal lagoons where the 
wild-fowl, ducks, marsh-hens, and strange gawky heron 
feed, and the migrating song-birds pass through each 
year like a recurring flame. They may speak of magnolia 
and azalea gardens, oriental in a polychromatic spring; 
of swamps and eerie live-oak forests where the Spanish 
moss hangs like stalactites in twilit caverns; of the miles 
of deserted rice-fields where turbaned blacks walk ruined 
dykes; and of the ancient baronies and manors, each with 
its legend, where the deer feed around the stately columned 
houses — shells of a life and an epoch which have passed 
away. 

But if the past does not call the southern poet, the 
thrusting of industrialism into the Piedmont cotton and 
tobacco regions, with the rise of the factory system, 
child-labor, and a burning racial problem, offer a tre- 
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mendous theme and a possible chance of legitimate 
propaganda for the present. Then in Florida, at such 
towns as Miami, a frontier is being peacefully settled, 
and dotted with villas Roman in their scale and mag- 
nificence; while from the Everglades the firelight of the 
stone-age Seminole glows in the midnight sky when he 
holds his secret corn-dances. Southward stretch the coral 
keys, haunted by huge sea-turtles, that crawl out to hide 
their eggs where pirates once hid gold; and even today 
the eagle boat of the whiskey-runner shelters there, 
making for Nassau or Bimini. Then there are the plains 
of Texas rich with the dusty-golden dreams of Spanish 
empire, with enchanted mesas, pueblos, Indian stories 
and cow-boy songs; or the cane-brakes of Louisiana, and 
faded Creole New Orleans of the old river days. 

How absurd to say the South has nothing but genealogy! 
Who will sing of them, these cities — of Santa Fe or El 
Paso, San Antonio or St. Augustine, and of old Charleston 
with her three hundred years of memories? Who is 
going to write the epos of Coronado, of the lost Fountain 
of Youth, of De Soto, of the pirates, of Africa trans- 
planted, of the outlandish voodoo that still lingers, and 
of the strange new Christ the Negroes worship? Is there 
no one who will tell over again from the clearer light of a 
better time how the awful, keen sword of civil war struck 
down these states, how the slave and freedman passed, 
and how through bitterness they have come to a saner, 
sweeter life again? Here is a challenge to the American 
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renascence. It is ardently to be hoped that the South 
will continue to reply to it as she has begun to do, and 
that she will give us largely of her rich landscapes and 
historical material, and speak of and from the life of her 
memory and of her present. And it is also to be hoped 
that the cleverly inane, or the small accidental dream-life 
of the individual, so seldom worth uttering — tiny loves 
and smaller hates, and the baldly phrased usual; above 
all, the banal echo and the purely sentimental — will be 
left unsaid. 

Faked sympathy, and crocodile tears for the past, are 
the stops which the southern poets must most carefully 
avoid. Unfortunately, the vox humana, pulled out full, is 
still good for a round of applause almost anywhere, but 
in the South there is an inherited bias in its favor. 

In colonial times no other section of the country was so 
much affected by the eighteenth-century classical school 
as the South, particularly the Carolinas and Virginia. 
New England seems to have preserved and perpetuated, 
almost down to modern times, the spirit of the Puritan 
seventeenth-century literature, but in the South your 
Cavalier gentleman imported his advance leaves of the 
"latest books published in the United Kingdom," had 
them specially bound, added his book-mark; and read his 
Pope, his Johnson, and his Goldsmith, not always his 
Burke, with complete satisfaction. Education and plan- 
tation tutoring were largely in the dead languages; and in 
South Carolina the old Huguenot French stock read the 
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French Bible, Voltaire or Rousseau according to their 
generation. Nowhere was the effect upon originality of 
style more blighting. Almost until the civil war the 
couplet of Pope held full sway — the English romantic 
movement seems to have had little effect upon it; verse 
remained an accomplishment of the idle and the polite, 
extremely sentimental and absolutely eighteenth-century 
in style. Even today the old idea that there is a distinct 
poetic jargon persists in the South, and realism in poetry 
shocks the academic sense, while in files of old newspapers 
and privately printed books that throng second-hand 
book-stalls these old voices still tinkle from the dust in 
their endless couplets. In the aggregate an astonishing 
amount of such verse was written. Take General Albert 
Pike's Hymns, to the Gods, for instance; and William 
Gilmore Simms, who heads the list with eighteen volumes. 
How many single poems survive today ? 

Poe stands out from this crowd of gentlemen poetasters 
as the great exception. He actually developed his own 
forms, not turning to new forms but improving on the 
old. He reflected the life about him; for his poems are 
much more biographical than is generally suspected, and 
most of his verse shows strong southern influence in 
landscape and rhythms. Nevertheless, he also did not 
escape tradition entirely, and partly for that reason he 
seems more European now than American, but none the 
less great for that. 

It took the civil war to goad southern poets into an 
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authentic local utterance, although there were a few years, 
just before 1861, when it seemed as if the Charleston 
group — Hayne, Timrod, Simms, and some others — would 
make that city a southern literary capital. A magazine, 
Russell's, was started there under much the same kind 
of impulse as the Atlantic Monthly; but Sumter was fired 
on, and the war put a period to all such activity. Both 
Hayne and Timrod dealt with landscapes and nature, 
but they are chiefly remembered for their war poems, 
and because, with a very few others, they were the only 
voices which to any degree adequately phrased the despair 
of reconstruction. Timrod once wrote to Hayne: "lean 
embody it all in a few words — beggary, starvation, death, 
bitter grief, utter want of hope." It is impossible to 
judge men writing under such conditions by the ordinary 
standards of criticism. The wonder that they wrote at 
all is only transcended by the miracle that they also 
achieved some memorable lines. 

Art, as it is the finest expression of the life of a people, 
is the last thing to recover from the ravages of war. 
Reconstruction, with its spiritual and economic despair, 
put a gag in the mouths of singers; the few voices that did 
speak were more like croaks than songs. However, one 
ludicrous little man by the name of Coogler, in Columbia, 
S. C, conferred five volumes upon a faintly amused world: 

Maude — for her gentle name was Maude — 
Wore many smiles, and they were sad; 

A thousand virtues she possessed. 
Many of which I never had. 
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This, in its own way, is really great, and the last two 

lines could have stood truthfully for the relation 

of the southern poet of that time to his muse; for these 

were the days when prejudices, and the heritage of war, 

were too strong to permit of literature being written. 

Shakespeare himself would have been taboo on account 

of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets. That Sidney Lanier 

should have spoken out of this environment is all the more 

wonderful. He was indeed a protest against his age 

north and south: 

O Trade! O Trade! would thou wert dead! 
The time needs heart — 'tis tired of head. 

Like Poe he developed his own style and theory of verse, 
and was not content simply to use the old forms as Hayne 
and Timrod had done. His knowledge of the two arts 
of music and verse largely made this possible. Lanier 
was too modern in one sense for his time, and too con- 
servative for the moderns. He worked against frightful 
physical and spiritual odds, in the seventies and eighties, 
and despite it all at times achieved great beauty. He 
and Poe are, of course, the great names the South has to 
offer to American poetry. Madison Cawein should not 
be forgotten. These men overcame literary taboos and 
traditions, and dared to have personality; with them 
poetry was not simply polite. 

The last few years have brought a new spirit into the 
South. With the recovery of her economic life has come 
the possibility of renewing the old culture, and an oppor- 
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tunity for a leisure not due to apathy and despair. The 
great war has also stirred and disturbed her subtly and 
immeasurably, till a vast territory which has for a while 
lain poetically fallow is now awakening, and from here 
and there voices, small and inadequate perhaps, but never- 
theless earnest and distinctive voices, are giving it 
utterance. 

It is their desire that the rest of the country know and 
recognize this; for while these voices may utter with a 
timbre peculiarly their own, it is because they are moved, 
not by a provincial pride, but by the renascence of poetry 
throughout America; and being so moved by this spirit, 
they claim to be of it. The South will never express 
itself in constricted forms; mood, inclination and tradi- 
tion forbid, nor does it feel the urge completely to slough 
the old. Here, where the tides of immigration have 
brought no alien tongues, the grand tradition of English 
poetry still lingers strongly in an old culture which has 
survived the wrack of civil war and of reconstruction — 
a European culture, planted by a strong stock in colonial 
times; and it is from this tradition and from the descend- 
ants of that stock that the southern poetical renascence 
must come. It will accept with modern spirit the new 
forms in verse, but accept them as being valuable for their 
loosening effect upon the old rather than as being all 
satisfactory in themselves; and it brings to American 
poetry a little known but tropically rich store of material, 
an unurbanized beauty, the possibility of legend, folk- 
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song, romance, historical narrative, glorious landscape, 
and an untired mood; in short, a content which will save 
it from that sure sign of literary inadequacy, a too nice 
preoccupation with form. 

Hervey Allen and DuBose Heyward 

POE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

In May, 1828, Poe enlisted in the army under the name 
of Edgar A. Perry, and was assigned to Battery "H" of 
the First Artillery at Fort Independence. In October 
his battery was ordered to Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 
S. C. Poe spent a whole year on Sullivan's Island. 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith, the well-known Poe author- 
ity, says: "So far as I know, this was the only tropical 
background that Poe had ever seen." That the sus- 
ceptible nature of the young poet was vastly impressed by 
the weirdness and melancholy scenery of the Carolina 
coast country, there can be little doubt. The dank tarns 
and funereal woodlands of his landscapes, or at least a 
strong suggestion of them, may all be found here. The 
scene of The Goldbug is definitely laid on Sullivan's 
Island; and here are dim family vaults and tracts of 
country in which the House of Usher might well stand. 

Dim vales and shadowy floods 
And cloudy-looking woods, 
Whose forms we can't discover. 
From the tears that drip all over — 

was written while Poe was in the army at Fort Moultrie, 
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